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As the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
so honor peereth in the meanest habit. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


I Know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging; 
Brave little fellow! the skies may look dreary, 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 

Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 

Listen a while and you'll hear what he’s saying, 

Up in the apple-tree, swinging and swaying. 
Jonn Keats. 


By conversing with the mighty dead we im- 
bibe sentiment with knowledge. 
Hazuirr. 


Nurture your minds with great thoughis. | 
BEACONSFIELD. 


LIFE A CENTURY AGO. 


NE hundred years ago a man could not 
take a ride on a steamboat. 
He could not go from Washington to 
New York in a few hours. + 
He had never seen an electric light or dreamed 
of an electric car. 
He couldn’t talk through the telephone, 
and he had never heard of the hello-girl. 
He could not ride a bicycle 
He could not call a stenographer and dictate 
a letter. He had never received a type-written 
communication. 
He had never heard of the germ theory, 
or worried over bacilli and bacteria. 
He never looked pleasant before a photog- 
rapher or had his picture taken. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PRECEPTS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Have a well-set table 
For an empty heart; 

Do the best you're able, 
With no servile art. 

Let your aim be steady 
Tf the right shall win; 

Have a good word ready, 
Lest the frowns come in. 

Keep a will unbroken 
When the storm assails; 

Let there be no token 
Of a work that fails. 

Of the good you’re sowing 
Seems the reaping long? 

Never mind—keep going, 
With a heart of song. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
; DOCTOR. 
BY AMY WOODS. 


(Author of “Mr. Penwiper’s Fairy Godmother.’’) 

**He’s my friend; that’s why I love him, 

And no mortal dog’s above him.” 
James T. FIEeLp. 

WISH you had known Doctor. Then you 
] could understand just how good a good 
dog can be, and Doctor was the best dog 
that ever lived. He was my own dog, so I 
ought to know. Of course he wasn’t always 
good,—no dog could be,—but he was so sorry 
after he had been naughty, and whined and 
wagged his tail so hard, that you couldn’; 
help forgiving him. Once he chewed my muff 
all up, and then he couldn’t be just forgiven; 
but he usually wheedled people out of their 
scolding, and, when he heard the first waver 
or soft note in your voice, he would spring into 
the air and bark with such delight that you 
couldn’t feel cross any more. It was only 
when he barked at horses or passers-by that he 
knew it was no use to wheedle, and then he 
would come back with his tail down and take 
his whipping without a plea, unless his big 
brown eyes, which looked so very sad on such 

oceasions, plead for him. 

He was only six weeks old when he decided 
to be my dog,—just a fat roll of silky black 
fur, on four unsteady black legs He climbed 
out of the box and snuggled up in my lap, 
all of his own accord. Of course he was my 
dog after that! 

When he was a puppy, I took care of him and 
taught him his manners; but, when he arrived 
at dog’s estate, he took care of me and mine 
most faithfully. He was a patriotic dog, and 
ought, I suppose, to have been called George 
Washington, for he was born on the Fourth 
of July. But, although he didn’t bear that 
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name, he knew when it was his birthday, 
because all the children celebrated with tor- 
pedoes and firecrackers, and he ate his birth- 
day dinner with the rest of the family at the 
table. On this occasion he always wore a 
broad white napkin tucked into his collar, 
and ate from a fork, and, if I waited too long 
between mouthfuls, he never gobbled from his 
plate, or barked, as a rude dog would have done; 
but he would remind me, with a gentle touch of 
his paw on my arm, that I wasn’t doing my duty 
as hostess. 

Of course, at first he didn’t have any work 
to do, just but slept and ate and played like 
any other little baby; but, when he grew up, 
he became a very busy dog. The very first 
thing in the morning he had to go down to the 
brook for a bath, and then, before breakfast, 
he went to the post-office and got the mail; 
and in all the years that he was family postman 
I never knew him to lose or injure a letter. 
Even if he met a dog on the way whom he 
wanted to fight, he would come home first, 
knock on the side of the house with his tail 
till some one came to the door, deliver the mail, 
and then go back for the fight. 

After breakfast he had to take me to school 
and meet me again at noon, and I never failed 
to find him waiting outside the door, no matter 
how rainy or cold. In the afternoon he had 
to attend to burying a bone or playing with 
the cat, or perhaps he would have to go down 
to the store for a yard of cambric or a forgotten 
yeast-cake. Once he brought home half a 
dozen eggs in a paper bag without breaking 
them. And once he was sent for oyster 
crackers. He brought them safe home; but, 
when he got to the front lawn, the temptation 
proved too great for him, for he was very fond 
of oyster-crackers. He took hold of the other 
end of the bag, emptied them out on the grass, 
and ate them all up. 

Naturally having so much care of the family, 
he became a little pompous and would not 
allow any one he did not know to enter the yard, 
unless he had a good smell at him, or some one 
of the family was ready to vouch for him. 
But, once let the stranger prove he had a right 
to come in, and there was no warmer welcome 
awaiting hima than Doctor’s. 

He was such a busy dog, with so much re- 
sponsibility resting on his shoulders, you would 
not think he could do much more; but one 
summer his work was doubled, if not doubly 
doubled. 
a farm, and our family grew from five to a hun- 
dred and fifty,—horses, cows, calves, pigs, hens, 
ducks, and cats,—all of whom Doctor had to 
take care of. He assumed the extra work 


cheerfully, and, if he carried his tail a little 
higher, as forenns of the place, who can blame 
him? 


He superintended the plowing and the plant- 
ing. He was there when the first little green 
sprouts showed above ground, and he watched 
the weeding of the long vegetable rows, and all 
the time he had his eye on the pigs, to see that 
they didn’t hop out of the pen and start off up 


the road. He had his eye on the brindle cow, 


who liked to lift up the pasture bars on her 
horns and slip into the corn patch for asucculent 
meal of fresh, green blades; he had his eye on 
the little ducklings, to see that they didn’t 
get too near the water; and he had his eye 
on the hen who could fly Over any wire netting, 
no matter how high. And, besides all this, he 
watched for the hen hawk, circling overhead 
in the sky, and the strangers who might be at 
the door. 


Spring and summer passed and the fall 


In the early spring we moved onto — 


crops were ripening fast, when one morning 
a farmer. drove into the yard, and, pulling up 
with a loud,‘’ Whoa,” knocked at the door. 
Doctor didn’t like it, and he sprang up the steps, 
ruffling his back and barking; and, although 
the farmer was cordially met, Doctor didn’t 
seem satisfied, but watched him suspiciously 
from a distance, until the farmer drove out 
of the yard, with the haycart he had come to 
borrow tied to the back of his wagon. That 
night Doctor was missing, and for the first 
time that summer the house stood unguarded 
all night. He had not been seen since dinner- 
time, when he had gone with one of the family 
up to the village, and we thought he had strayed 
after a rabbit on his way home; but, when he 
didn’t come back the next day, we were worried, 
indeed. Toward evening a searching party 
was organized, and we started toward town. 
All the beauties of the beautiful September 
day were lost to us, as we drove along, taking 
turns in calling, ‘Doctor, Doctor, Doctor, 
here Doc.,” until at last, at the branch of the 
road which led to the farmer’s house; we heard 
a familiar little bark, way off in the distance. 
We found him in a field, tired and hungry, 
lying beside the borrowed haycart which he 
had guarded for thirty-two hours. He had 
reasoned that it was our property, and, being 
ours, it must be his, and therefore it was his 
duty to guard it. 


SPRING HAS COME. 


“Caw, Caw!’ says the Crow, 
“Spring has come again, I know; 
For, as sure as I am born, 
There’s a farmer planting corn; 
I shall breakfast there, I trow, 
Long before his corn can grow.” 


“Quack, quack,” says the Duck, 
“Was there ever such good luck! 
Spring’ has cleared the pond of ice, 
And the day is warm and nice, 
Just. as I and Goodman Drake 
Thought we’d like a swim to take.’ 


“Croak, croak,”’ says the frog, 
As he leaps out from the bog. 
“Spring is here, I do declare; 
For the earth is warm and fair. 
Croak, croak, croak, I love the spring, 
When the little birdies sing.” 
Selected. 


~ 


For Every Other Sunday, 


THE CHANCE. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


Part II. 


HE phen began almost immediately, 
and Anne waited for reports of Her- 
minie’s work to come in. 

A genuine wail of indignation and disap- 
pointment had gone up from the class at the 
substitution of any one for their beloved Anne, 
and Miss Kingsley had been made to feel their 
thinly veiled disapproval. Anne alone was 
serene. But her serenity covered a great 
anxiety for Herminie; for she knew that the 
girls, dissatisfied, would be as coldly: critical 
as only girls can be, not a kindly audience 
before whom to play. 

The whole thing was inexplicable to the girls, 
and, after. the first rehearsal, they seemed to 
avoid speaking of it to Anne, fearing it might 
be too sore a subject. But after the third 
rehearsal they dropped in, one by one, to Anne’s 
cheerful room. The old habit reasserted itself ; 


they must talk over their troubles with Anne. 
“Give us some chocolate, Nancy,” Christy 
commanded, dropping into her favorite nest 
of cushions, “something to sweeten us.” 

“Yes, something to sweeten us!’ came the 
dismal echo from the rest, 

Anne tried to look sympathetic, but a laugh 
would curl up the corners of her mouth. “I 
humbly crave your pardon, ladies,’”’ she said, 
measuring out the chocolate, “but you look 
so unutterably doleful—all of you. What is 
the matter?” 

A chorus of groans was her answer, and some 
one added, “ Herminie Raines!” 

“What has she done?’”’ Anne asked. 

“Nothing,” Christy answered vigorously. 
“Tt’s what she hasn’t done and doesn’t do 
that bothers us.” 

“You might as well try to teach a stick to 
act,” Jane Williams wailed. 

“Tt’s perfectly dreadful!’ was _ Priscilla 
Webster’s comment. “She’s letter perfect; 
but, oh, her gestures, the way she moves! 
like an automaton.” 

“The whole thing will be a deadly, hideous 
failure,” Bess Miller snapped, “she kills the rest 
of us. We don’t act: we just walk around 
and speak our pieces in little squeaky voices, 
and are afraid to look at one another.” 

“The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
Anne quoted softly. | 

“No, my dear, blessed old Anne, a Christy 
said, pulling her down beside her, “ it is not 
strained: it is simply broken into a thousand 
tiny bits.” j 

“But, girls, you are not playing fair,” Anne 
pleaded. “It is hard for her, it must be. She 
knows that you wanted me, and it makes her 
constrained. I think she is naturally shy and 
reserved: she isn’t intimate with any of us, and 
she probably feels that you consider her an 
“ interloper.”” Anne paused. 

“What do you want us to do, gentle Annie?” 
Gwen Adams asked, 

“T want you to give her a chance,’ Anne 
answered, and blushed to think how she had 
plagiarized the phrase. “Make her feel that 
you are with her and not against her, and see 
if she doesn’t respond. O girls, you mustn’t 
fail! It’s for the honor of the school!” Anne 
stopped, flushed with her earnestness. 

There was a moment’s silence, then Christy 
said resignedly: “Very well. Anne always 
has to have what she wants, girls, or she cries 
for it. So prepare to do or die.” ‘The girls 
laughed. 

“Tt’s follow my lender, ” Jane said. 

And Priscilla patted Anne’ s head and added: 
“Set your heart at rest, Nancy dear. The 
play will be a success, or we won’t be to blame 
for it.” 

“Come on, Betsey: pardon me, Nerissa,’’ 
Gwen said. “If you’re sufficiently sweetened, 
we'd better hie us to our little home. You'll 
pardon her wrath, Madam,” to Anne, “she did 
but rave against her cruel father”? And the 
meeting which had begun in groans ended in 
laughter. 

When the girls had gone, Anne pinned 
Christy against the wall. “Now promise, 
Christy,” she began. But Christy interrupted 
glibly, “I promise—to love, cherish, and pro- 
tect her against the jibes of her fellow-women; 
to offer hints and suggestions in my best manner, 
as to her clothes and acting; and to cheer 
her along her rough and thorny pathway with 
my brightest smile and most encouraging 
manner; 
Anne,’ she added softly, as Anne released her, 


\ 


No more complaints came in, and Anne — 


It’s» 


for the honor of the school—and — 
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decided that the girls had kept their promises 
and Herminie had redeemed herself, 

But after the last rehearsal, Christy came in 
and sank into a chair with.something very like a 
sob. “It’s no use, Nancy,” she said, “ we shall just 
be a respectable failure. Herminie is better, 
but some way she can’t let herself go:-she is 
Herminie all the time, not Shylock. And 
Bess Miller told us to-day that Lockhard the 
tragedian will be here. Oh, dear, oh, dear!” 
And Anne, feeling the load of guilty responsi- 
bility on her shoulders, had only mute aym= 
pathy to offer. 

The next day dragged miserably for Anne, 
in spite of the whirl of excitement that carried 
them all along. Her only relief came when 
she poured out her troubles to daddy, as she 
brought him up from the station. 

“Don’t worry, little girl,” he said. “If she 
has the right kind of pluck, she’ll rise to the 
oceasion, and justify you in what you have 
done.” And Anne took courage to wait till 
the end. 

But her hands were cold and her cheeks hot 
as she helped fasten gowns and doublets and 
pinned on wigs securely that evening. The 
dressing-room was a veritable Babel, with every 
one talking at once, rushing to get\ into their 
clothes, or hunting for some lost article. 

\ In the midst of the hubbub some one touched 
ene on the arm, and she turned to find Her- 
minie beside her. “When you are through, 
will you come and meet my mother?” she asked. 
“She is all alone, and I thought perhaps you 
would let her sit with you.” 

Anne nodded, her mouth full of pins. “There, 
you are all right,’ she said, giving a finishing 
touch to Gwen Adams’ dress, and then followed 


Herminie to the corner where she had hidden ~ 


her mother. 
Mrs. -Raines lifted humorous eyes to Anne. 
“Does it seem as though order would ever 


come out of this chaos?” she asked. Anne 
surveyed the room. 
“Never,” she answered, laughing. “But 


it will, and we had better find our seats; for 
the curtain will rise soon.” 

“Good-bye, dear, don’t get scared,’ Mrs. 
Raines said, as she gave Shylock a kiss, and 
Anne added “Good luck,” as she squeezed 
Herminie’s hand. 

When she found her father and their seats, 
she left him to entertain Mrs. Raines, while 
she waited in depressed expectation. 

The curtain rolled up, there was a round of 
- applause from the audience, and the play had 
- begun. The girls did well, but Anne’s in- 
terest lagged: she was waiting for Herminie. 

When she came on, there was some per- 
functory clapping. She was almost unknown 
to the other classes, and the Juniors were still 
sore over her getting Anne’s part. Would 
she fail? Anne wondered fearfully. But, after 
Herminie’s first speech, she turned to her father 
with shining eyes, and he gave her hand a 
squeeze under cover of her fan, It was Shy- 
lock who was talking now. Herminie Raines 
“was quite forgotten, and the inspiration of 
her acting carried actors and audience with 
her. 

Repeated encores brought the whole cast 
before the curtain when the play ended, but it 
was not until Herminie came out by herself 
that the girls were satisfied. 

As soon as it was over, Anne sped to the 
dressing-room. Gwen Adams saw her first. 
“OQ Anne!” she cried. 

Anne laughed joyously. “I’m not jealous,” 
she said, and then she caught Herminie’s 
hands. ' 


\ very best that was ever here! 


it was fine!”’ she cried. “The very, 
What an honor 


“Oh, 


for the class!” 

“And Anne,” Christy added softly to her- 
self. 

The girls seemed to catch the spirit of it, and, 
moved by a common impulse, they joined hands 
and danced about the two, singing, 

“ For we are jolly good fellows, 
For we are jolly good fellows, 
For we are jolly good fellows, 

Which nobody can deny.” 


The End. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
JAMIBF’S TALK WITH THE APPLE-TREE. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


T was a sweet May morning, and the apple- 

trees in the orchard looked as though 

, drifts of pink and white snow had come 
to lodge upon their branches. 

The air was filled with fragrance, and the only 
sound Jamie heard, as he wandered about 
beneath the trees, was the eheerful hum of 
the busy, busy bees. 

Jamie watched them for a while, and then a 
happy thought.came to him, and he hurried 
to that corner of the orchard where the oldest 
tree of all grew close to the stone wall. Jamie 
looked up at the pink and white branches. 

“Will you talk to me again to-day?” he asked, 
“You did once, you know, Mr. Apple-tree. 
A long while ago, when your yellow apples were 
ripe,.you gave me one, and told me how you 
grew out of an apple seed. Then I asked about 
the blossoms, but you wanted a nap and told 
me to run away. Won’t you tell me about the 
blossoms now?” 

There was a gentle rustling among the boughs 
of the old apple-tree, and a little shower of 
rosy petals fell over Jamie. 

“ Aren’t they pretty?” said the tree, proudly. 
“What do you want me to tell you about the 
blossoms?” 

“T want to know what makes them turn into 
apples,” said Jamie. 

“Well, well, I should think you ought to 
know that,” said the apple-tree, in a shocked 
voice. “They grow into apples just as little 
boys and girls grow into men and women.” 

“Ts an apple a grown-up blossom then?” 
exclaimed Jamie. 

“Well, if you like to call it so,” laughed the 
tree. 

“Do all blossoms—every kind that grows— 
have seeds to plant?” asked Jamie. 

“Of course, unless they are gathered too 
soon,” said the apple-tree. 

“But all blossoms do not make apples.” 

“No, but they all have their seed vessels— 
fruit of some kind, though little boys do not 
always care for it. Mother Nature has taught 
every plant how to scatter its seed, too,” 

“How do they do it?” asked Jamie. 

“Tn different ways,” replied the apple-tree. 
“The wind helps sometimes. Then some seed 
pods open with a pop and shoot their seeds off 
as a gun might. Others just open and drop the 
seed near the mother plant. Some have wings 
—you know the pretty milk-weed down. 
Some cling to animals or people who pass by. 
Have you not often come home with burrs 
and beggar ticks clinging to your legs?” 

“T guess I have,” said Jamie. “They prick, 


too.” 
“And you hasten to pick them off and throw 


them away. That is just what they want you 
to do.” 
“Well, I never knew that,’ said Jamie. 


“How wise you are, Mr. Apple-tree.” 

The apple-tree laughed. 

“You must learn to keep your eyes open and 
see things for yourself,” it said, “then perhaps 
you will not be so thoughtless about gathering 
flowers when you do not really want them. 
It is a great disappointment to a plant to have 
its flowers all torn away, leaving none to ripen 
seed. And then you children are often so 
careless when you pluck flowers that you pull 
the poor plant up by the roots and leave’ it 
to die.” 

“Oh, Ill be more careful, 
said Jamie, earnestly. 

“We are glad to spare a few blossoms, now 
and then, if you want to take them home or 
to the sick; but we do not like to have our 
treasures gathered and then thrown down in 
a few minutes to wither, when they might 
have stayed with us till their seed ripened. 
And no plant likes to be torn out of the ground 
it lives in. It wants to stay there till its work 
is done and it. has seen its children started in 
life.”’ 

“T wish I could help plant seeds for the others 
the way I did for you once,” said Jamie, thought- 
fully. “Oh, I didn’t tell you about the little 
bit of an apple-tree that has started up from 
that seed you gave me last year.” 

“Really!”’ exclaimed the old tree, with a 
joyful rustle. “How I should love to see the 
little dear! You are a good boy, Jamie, and 
Pll tell you how some children do help their 
flower friends! The south wind told me one 
afternoon when he was resting in my branches.” 

“Oh, goody,” cried Jamie, “I love to hear 
stories.”’ 

“Well,” began the apple-tree, “these children 
live in the country as you do. A beautiful 
brook flows near their home, and many blossoms 
grow on its banks. At first the children used 
to pick all the flowers they saw, just for love 
of gathering them; but one day their mother 
told them all I have been telling you. After 
that they had their eyes open and watched 
their flower friends and learned all they could 
about them, but they kept their hands off.” 

“Didn’t they pick any?” asked Jamie, doubt- 
fully. 

“When there were many blossoms, they used 
to gather a few carefully for those who could 
not see them out of doors—to send to the 
flower mission perhaps; but for the most part 
they enjoyed visiting them as they visited their 
other friends. So, when the seeds began to 
ripen, these little folks who kept their eyes 
open knew all about it. 

“They watched for a seed vessel to open, and, 
when too many of the seed babies fell close to 
the plant, the children would take them up 
carefully and carry. them to some spot where 
they knew such blossoms liked to grow. There 
they planted them or left them on the ground 
to plant themselves. 

“Well, little boy, what do think has hap- 
pened? Why, the south wind tells me there is 
not a spot in New England richer in blossoms 
than that brookside and the bit of woodland 
near it. Passers-by wonder, and the children 
rejoice; for every year more blossoms can be 
spared to send to those who need them. Isn’t 
that a nice sort of garden to have?” ‘ 

“Vine!” cried Jamie. “I’m going home now 
to tell my sister all about it, and I think she 
will help me take care of the flowers we know. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Apple-tree.” 

“You are very welcome, I’m sure.’ 


I really will,” 
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LILACS. 


Au! Tve seen the pussy-willows 
With dainty, furry faces; 

I’ve found the pretty violets 
Abloom in shady places; 

The jonquil and the crocus 
Have told me of the spring; 

And in the orchard up and down 
Has glanced the bluebird’s wing. 


But here’s the purple lilae 
That lifts its fragrant plumes 
And sends a walt of sweetness 
Through homely cottage rooms, 
Its hardy branches tapping 
Against the farmhouse eaves; 
The flowers it gives us growing 
In generous waving sheaves! ° 


Ym sure the mother robin 
Is very glad to see 
The lilaes’ sereen about her 
Wee nest and fledgelings three; 
And father wren is singing 
In pure delight to-day 
That spring is here already 
And summer on the way. 


And J am glad our Father, 
Whose love is over all, 

Who counts the stars by number, 
And sees a sparrow fall, ' 

Has sent again the lilacs 
To make the garden fair, 
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COMING 


OF SPRING 


And waft their honeyed sweetness 
Upon the wandering air. 
Marcarer E. SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PHIL AND THE GREEN FAIRY. 
BY EMILY WILLIAMS. 


NE warm July morning Phil went fishing 
in the creek behind the house. He sat 
on the bank a long time without catch- 

ing anything, and had about decided to give 
it up and go home, when a voice beside him 
squeaked, “What luck?” Phil turned with a 
start and saw a queer little man, about two 
feet tall, dressed all in green. Stranger yet, 
the skin of his hands and face was green, too, 
a delicate, pale shade, while his eyes and hair 
were of the same color, but decidedly dark 
His eyes were peculiarly placed as well as col- 
ored, for they were at the side of his head, rather 
than in front, and they were large and bulg- 
ing. 

“Caught. nothing,” answered Phil, staring 
somewhat rudely at his questioner. ‘Guess 
TVll go home.” 

“All the fish have gone down the bay to see 
the races,” continued the Green Fairy. “Won’t 
be back till Tuesday. It’s hard on you, too; 
but I guess I can help you out a bit. Tl jump 
in and let you catch ME.” 

“But I can’t take you home and eat you,” 
objected Phil. 

“No, I'd rather things didn’t go quite as far 
as that. However, you can throw me back 
and catch me again, if you like.” And, without 
waiting for Phil to decline, he plunged in with 
a loud splash. A moment later Phil felt his 
hook seized and tried to haul in his prize. 
Instead of that the fairy pulled him into. the 
water, took him by the hair, and swam down 
stream at top speed. At first Phil was too as- 
tonished to resist, but soon he realized that they 
were approaching the deep and dangerous 
mill-pond, and he tried to get free. But, 


although the Green Fairy was so small, he was 
much stronger than his captive, and the boy 
could not get away. Suddenly they dashed 
rapidly downward, and Phil caught sight of 
a trap-door at the very bottom of the pond. 
Keeping tight hold on Phil, the fairy stood on 
this and remarked “A ba, ha la, bo!” Im- 
mediately the door sank slowly, deposited 
them on a staircase, and rose again, shutting 
off the water from above. 

The steps led into a large room, supported 
by pillars, and well-lighted by a glass roof. 
It was lined with rows of shelves, on which lay 
hundreds and thousands of fish. Great pink 
and silver salmon, orange fish, spotted with 
black, and blue and green ones of various sizes 
and shapes. Then there were flat fish, some 
round, yellowish-brown creatures, and long 
slender, shining ones. All sorts of fish that ever 
were seen, and some that no one has ever seen, 
because they live too deep in the sea, were 
lying on those shelves, waiting quietly to come 
to life and swim off in the water. 

The centre of this room was occupied by 
benches, at which stood some twenty boys, 
Phil’s age or a little older, shaping and painting 
and trimming and polishing more fish. At 
one of these work-tables the fairy placed Phil, 
still not saying one word. He then selected 
several dozen fish of different kinds from the 
stock, and placed them at the foot of the stairs. 
Turning to the boys, he shouted, “More trout! 
Hurry!” and ran halfway up the steps. There 
he stopped, took a wand which had been hang- 
ing at his side,‘and waved it over the fish which 
he had chosen, saying, “Fish, Hist, Follow.” 
And at once they began to hop and fly and crawl 
up after the Fairy, who disappeared with them 
into the pond above. 

As soon as the little Green Man was actually 
out of sight, all the boys crowded around Phil, 
asking him his name, how he had gotten there, 
and so on. But, instead of answering their 
questions, he asked them some of his own. 
First of all, how to get out. “Can’t get out,” 


they replied in chorus. 
to a magic sentence.” 

“What is it?’’ enquired Phil, promptly. 

They shook their heads. “We don’t know,” 
they said sadly. “We can’t hear what he 
says when he is way up at the top of the stairs.” 

“Perhaps it is the same words that let us in,” 
suggested Phil. 

“No,” they said again, “ we’ve tried that ever 
so many times.” ; 

“What do you do down here?” Phil went on. 

“Make fishes,” they replied in one voice. 

“Do you like it?” 

“No!” they shouted. 

“Let’s escape,” said Phil. 

“Can’t,” they said, and returned totheir work 

“Don’t you ever play?” he asked. 

“No, too busy,” and they modelled, cut, and 
painted faster than before. 

“Tf ‘A ba, ha la, bo’ let us in, the reverse 
ought to let us out,” thought Phil. So he tried 
it backwards to himself. “O ba, la ha, ba, 
that sounds pretty nice.’ And, running up 
the stairs, he shouted, “O ba, la ha, ba.” To 
his great joy the door lifted, and, before he had 
time to call to his fellow-prisoners to come too, 
he was outside. He swam directly to the top 
of the water, and then to the bank nearest home. 
He could just see the chimney over the trees. 
He found the family at dinner, but he could 
not eat a mouthful until he had related his 
wonderful adventure. They looked at him 
incredulously. 

“Why, your clothes aren’t even damp,” said 
his oldest sister. It was true, they weren’t. 

“You must have fallen asleep and dreamed 
it all,” said his mother. 

But Phil knew better 


“The door only opens 


THe bluebird chants, from the elm’s long 
branches, 
A hymn to welcome the budding year, 
The south wind wanders from field to forest, 
And softly whispers, “The spring is here.”’ 
: W. C. Bryant. 
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MR. BOB--O-LINKUM. 


I am Mr. Bob-o-linkum, 
That I s’pose you know; 
Blitsey Leedle is my wife, 
She’s in the grass below. . 
She’s a modest little darling 
As you often see, 
Watching o’er our little nestlings, 
High up in the tree. 


Bob-o-lnkum-linkum-ninkum, 
All in black and gold; 
I must have my breakfast soon’ 
Or I shall have to scold. 
I’ve been working all the morning, 
Tired almost to death; 
It’s no use, now, Mrs. Leedle, 
To say, “Do save your breath!” 


Bob-o-linktum-rinktum-tinktum, 
Aren’t our cherries fine? 

Come when they are ripe and red, 
Tl give you some of mine. 

We’re to’ visit, this afternoon, 
Our cousins in the wood; 

Birdies would be always happy 
If bad boys were good. 


Tweedle-deedle-didle-dudle, 
' Tweedle-deedle-dum ; 
Wake the children quick and dress them 
While my song I hum. 
T can hear the farmers merry 
Singing ’mid the corn; 
“Tf you would be well and cheery, 
Rise at early dawn.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TEDDY, TOGO, AND TRAMP. 
BY ANNA GUY TAYLOR. 


OLLY PATERSON was a little girl 
whose face was so full of good health 
and happiness, it looked for all the world 

like a beautiful red apple which makes you 
long to take it between your hands and kiss 
a piece right out of each rosy cheek. 

Her father was the village blacksmith, and, 
while he was able to provide every comfort 
for his family, there were many things that 
other children had which they were obliged to 
get along without; but Polly did not mind 
that in the least. She was just as happy mak- 
ing mud pies and putting them in the gun to 
bake, as if she had owned the finest toy stove 
in the world, and she was quite as proud of the 
pieces of broken china which she used for 
dishes as the Squire’s wife was of her Haviland 
dinner set. 

But one day something happened which 
clouded her sunny face and dimmed the merry 
twinkle in her bright hazel eyes. 

She was haying such a jolly time playing 
“Hop Scotch” under the grape arbor with the 
little girl who lived next door, when suddenly 
a dog came tearing around the corner of the 
house, yelping and fighting madly to free itself 

“from the noisy tin can which some cruel boys 
had tied. to its tail. 

At first the girls were frightened, and scam- 
pered behind the water barrel; but, when 
Polly spied the blood trickling from the wound 
made by the string cutting into the poor 
animal’s flesh, she ran bravely out éalling: 

“Here doggy, doggy, don’t be ’fraid, I won’t 
hurt you.” 

Surely the poor dumb creature must have 


A SHADY POOL 


known what a dear little girl she was, for it 
looked up into her face as if to say, “I know 
you won’t,”’ and-waited patiently while she 


untied the knot, licking her hands, and fawn- 


ing upon her to show its gratitude. 

With very little coaxing Polly’s mother was 
persuaded to let it sleep in the woodshed. 

The next morning before the sun (which 
usually peeped in at her bedroom window 
long before she was ready to get up) had had 
time to show its ruddy face over the hilltops, 
she was up and dressed. 

Creeping noislessly out of ‘the back door, 
she hurried in the direction of the woodshed. 
If the family had failed to hear her footsteps, 
some one else was more alert. She had not 
gone very far before the object of her early 
rising came to meet her, wagging its tail, and 
looking pleadingly into her face as it led the 
way down the path. 

Not content with her loving greeting or her 


smile of satisfaction when she saw the empty 
plate and cleanly picked bones, proofs of how 
much the meal she had given it the night before 
had been enjoyed, the grateful dog gripped 
the hem of her dress between its teeth, and, 
gently pulling her toward the further corner 
of the shed, introduced her with short, happy 
barks to two fat little puppies, who sniffed 
contentedly as their proud mother nestled 
down beside them. 

Polly was so surprised and delighted, she 
could not say a word, but sat right down on 
the woodshed floor, and took the little strangers 
tenderly in her lap, and was just as happy as a 
girl could possibly be, until a shadow thrown 
on the opposite wall and a low deep growl from 
the mother dog made her turn her head in time 
to see two boys sneaking in upon her. 

Quicker than a wink Polly jumped to her 
feet, holding the puppies tightly in her apron 
and stepping between the boys and the dog, 
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who, remembering their cruel treatment of the 
day before, trembled at sight of them. 

“Tom Fisher, don’t you and Ned Wallis 
dare to come one step nearer my dog,” she 
cried in a clear, firm voice. 

“Your dog,” sneered Tom, “TI saw it first.” 

“And we've got just as much right to it as 
you have,” added Ned, making a grab at Polly’s 
apron, 

“Give us the pups, and we'll call it quits,” 
said Tom, in a whéedling voice, edging a trifle 
closer. 

“That’s square,” cried Ned, with a knowing 
wink at his friend as he proceeded to open a 
bag which he had been hiding behind him. 

“No, it isn’t square,” cried Polly, tossing 
back her head and stamping her small foot 
emphatically, giving greater stress to her words 
by shaking her chubby forefinger warningly as 
she added, “ You are two naughty, wicked boys, 
and I’m g@ing to tell my big brother on you.” 

Scared, either by Polly’s threat or the foot- 
steps of a passer-by, the boys picked up their 
bag and skulked out of the door, while the hot 
tears streamed down the little girl’s face as 
she pressed the puppies closer to her and stroked 
soothingly the head of the frightened mother. 

Waiting until the boys had disappeared down 
the road, she took off her warm jacket and coy- 
ered it over the ‘puppies. She was careful to 
lock the woodshed door, before she ran into the 
house to tell her mother what had happened. 

Mrs. Paterson did all she could to comfort 
her little daughter, and went with her to take 
a plate full of nice hot breakfast to the dog, 
making the smiles and dimples come back to 
Polly’s face by telling her it would be right 
for her to keep it if no one came to claim it, 
and promising to let the puppies stay, too, 
until she could find some one to take them who 
would love them and give them a good home. 

Tt was lots of fun trying to think of names 
for them. Polly said she was going to call the 
puppies Roly and Poly, because they were so 
round and fat; but her big brother said it 
would sound silly when they were older, and 
suggested calling them the three T’s,—Teddy 
and Togo, after our President and the plucky 
commander of the Japanese fleet, and Tramp, 
because their mother was a poor dog without 
any home. 

It was a long time before Ned and Tom could 
forgive Polly, but toward the end of summer 
something occurred which made them ashamed 
of their rudeness, and very sorry apne they had 
been so cruel to ‘Tramp. 

One sultry afternoon, followed by a number 
of hot, perspiring chums, they led the way 
across the lots to the pond, bragging, as they 
went, about the stunts they could do in the art 
of swimming. 

Suddenly Tom stood stock still in the middle 
of the road, and, taking Ned by the shoulder, 
he pointed through the bushes while he said in 
a low tone, “There’s Polly Paterson’s dog 
down by the water.” 

“Jingo!” cried Ned. Picking up a stone 
and pulling his cap tightly onto his head, he 
started on a run down the hill; but he had not 
gone far before his knees trembled and his 
head turned giddy at the sight before him. 

Toddling along the rough, steep bank, 
prattling happily to herself, while the sunlight 
played at hide-and-seek among her golden 
curls, was his baby sister, who, with her sweet 
innocent ways and love for her brother, had 
fastened herself tighter around his heart-strings 
than any other living thing. 

One false step and she would fall into the 
pond, 


A second later the air was rent with the help- 
less ery of “Baby!” as the tiny figure slipped 
from sight, and Ned saw the merciless water 
close over his darling. 

He never knew how he reached the pond, 
and he will never forget his feelings of mingled 
joy and remorse when he saw faithful Tramp 
dragging the dearly loved form to the shore. 

It was a bitter lesson, but it taught him the 
blessedness of doing unto others as he would 
be done by. Noticing the change, Polly felt 
that she would not run ay risk in sending him 
this note: 

“ Dear Ned,—You may have Teddy or Togo, 
whichever you want.” 


To Tom, who seemed to have profited by- 


Ned’s experience, she gave the remaining puppy, 
who by that time had grown to be such a hand- 
some, affectionate fellow, she was sure it could 
hold its place in any good, true, honest boy’s 
heart. 


THE WAY UP. 


I Know a stairway, strong and steep, 
Where earnest souls pause not to sleep. 
Tis sentineled with heavenly grace; 
“To strive” is written at its base. 


It is a long and winding stair, 
We climb it with the staff of prayer; 
* And, if we reach the upper flight, 
It leads us to a house of light. 
Sunday-School Times. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROAD OF THE ROBINS. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 

HE people of the east village spoke of 
the winding way that we came to like 
so well as ‘The Back Road,” to dis- 

tinguish it from the newer road which wound 
among the sturdy pines by the lake. Older 
folks said of it, ““The way to Danforths’,” be- 
cause the Danforths had in past years been a 
leading family in Chesterfield, though it was 
now a long time since any descendant of that 


.line had lived in the town. 


Others said, with a peculiar smile, ‘The road 
to Nailer’s blueberries’’; for the latest occupant 
of the Danforth acres guarded with dog, gun, 
and fierce English shouts the berry bushes 
which had now taken large possession on the 
once goodly pastures and grassy fields. 

Still others who had lived at the Center and 
then moved to the east village, said, with a 
rather deep emphasis on the last word of their 
description, ““The way to town!” though. the 
hamlet on the hill at end of the road had been 
many times outgrown in size and importance 
by the village at the east end of the lake. 

But after we who came to like the New Hamp- 
shire hills so well had traversed the old thorough- 
fare many times in one happy vacation, the 
name which we chose was, ‘‘The Road of the 
Robins,” a name to which we held more and 
more tenaciously while other summers came 
and went. 

Robins were always chirping or hopping 
about near the steam mill where we entered 
the road, and followed up the stream which 
came babbling down from Atherton Hill. 
Further on they were always busy in the old 
apple-trees on the long deserted Rollins farm. 
In the little meadow by Willow Brook they 
seemed daily to find worms and grubs just 
to their liking. Their mirth among Mr. Nailer’s 
blueberry bushes seemed to him mocking 
revelry. And, when we walked where the scores 


of tall old pines shaded the road, the robins 
seemed the happiest, especially after some of 
the city people came to build their cottages 
there. 

It was this liking for a nearness to the mill, 
the lad-haunted brooks, and the abodes of 
men, that first led one of our boys to name the 
old thoroughfare for the robins. For these 
boys, like many others, had thought that such 
birds liked best the haunts in the deep woods 
where their nests would be securely hidden 
away from cats and inquisitive youngsters. 
It was a wonder to see them observing the life 
of man with a keenness which rivalled that of 
any one who might note their movements from 
day to day. 

“T believe they are trying to lure us where 
they .can study us closer,” Rob declared, when 
we came back to the old road for our fourth 
summer vacation. ‘“‘See, this is the third time 
this robin has built her nest in these drooping 
branches right over the heads of those who 
pass by. She always seems to give more thought 
to peeping at people with her beadlike eyes 
than to the eggs beneath her.” 

“But the branches are just the place for a 
nest,”’ laughed Jack. “These beech and hem- 
lock branches are twined in together so as to 
give the finest kind of shade and variety in 
colors.” 

““And, when the wind blows, the cradle will 


_ rock,’”? quoted Tom, as a gust swept down the 


road and swayed the boughs without the least 
discomfort to the robin. 

“Truth,” said Rob. ‘These birds have 
shown a wonderful wisdom in choosing such a 


place. One branch would be too stiff and un- 
yielding, the other too easily fingered by the 
winds. The two twined together make the 


best place which can be found-for miles along 
the roads.”’ 

_ “But where is Madam Robin who had her 
house in the crotch of yonder young maple?” 
asked Jack. ‘(She seemed the liveliest of all our 
bird friends along the road. We’ve already 
been up this way a score of times and have seen 
no sign of her or her nest.” 

Just then a rabbit scurried through the pines, 
and a robin flew away so quietly that no one 
but Jack saw her. He was up the steep bank 
with a bright smile on his face. 

“Come here,” he said triumphantly. “Talk 
about birds not knowing much, and doing the 
same'things over from year to year by ‘instinct'!’” 

We looked where Jack pointed, and saw the 
nest which had evaded our search so long. 
The wise architect in mud and straw had put 
her house at the back of an old pine. She 
had evidently selected the tree which had the 


most dead limbs near the ground. At least we 


never found one in all the piney acres less likely 
for a bird to choose for her summer home. Nor 
was she satisfied with this, but had left one 


“side of the nest unfinished, as though she ex- 


pected each of the few who might peer behind 
that tree to say, “Oh, that has not been used 
by a robin for a year or two!” and then pass on. 

“But this bird is so quiet,” said Donald. 
“What reason have you to think it is the merry 
robin who liked the crotch of the maple so well?” 

“T saw her as she flew away. She had the 
same odd spot on her breast as did that other 
bird. You may see her to-morrow, if you wish.” 


And, when that day came, we saw clear evi- — 


dence that Jack was right. The bird seemed 
to have grown tired of our gazing at her in the 
past summers. 


“Robins like to tease,” said Jack, positively, — 
when we had each advanced our theories on. 


this subject. 
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“Proof?”” demanded Donald. 

“Here and there,” said Tom. 

He waved his hand at the nest behind the 
pine, and then with a more emphatic gesture to 
a robin’s home in a yellow birch which rose 
sturdily upward from the bank of the brook. 
We did not need to look a second time to see 
what Tom meant. The last nest was a-flutter 
with little banners of birch bark, as if it were 
beckoning to every passer-by, ‘‘Come on, come 
on!” 

And there stood that trunk with never a 
branch to help the climber until he was many 
feet from the ground. The bark was not 
easy to cling to, either! 
slipped, directly beneath him sparkled the 
deepest trout pool on all the brook’s babbling 
way. We all remembered the day when Tom 
had slipped in there from the old log, and how 
little breath was left in him when we pulled 
him out upon the bank. 

And then, while we were looking, a robin 
lighted on a balsam fir near and began singing 
what Tom declared was the tormentor’s chal- 
lenge: “Come up, come up. Coming up?” 

We might, perhaps, have accepted the 
challenge, had not Donald caught sight of an- 
other robin’s nest down the road, on which 
was perched a mother bird with the deepest 
coloring on her breast of any which we had yet 
seen. He broke into peals of merry laughter, 
though the robin, when observed through the 
opera glass, seemed to have the most rebuking 
look in her black eyes. 

“Tsn’t she like some prim old lady, with a 
bright bow at her throat, looking across to say to 
this Madam Robin in the birch: ‘How can you 
be so giddy in your tastes? See how wisely I 
have builded.’” 

And most of us nodded assent as we looked 
where merry Donald pointed. For the nest 
which this bird had made had no gay stream- 
ers of birch, but bits of trailing evergreen woven 
into the sides of her summer house. 

And with such scenes as these on the ‘Road 
of the Robins,” it is no wonder that the days 
slipped quickly away, or that, when the autumn 
came, we greedily sought for deserted nests, 
till Donald counted them and said, “ Forty- 
seven of them, and not one alike!’ 

We have already told you through what 
town runs the road that we have found so full 
of bird notes, from year to year, that we each 
have a book which holds our own special studies, 
which Tom has named “Revelations.” But 
every boy who has sharp eyes may find some 
“Road of the Robins” closer to his home. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DOROTHY STORIES. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH, 
VI. The Sea Children. 


NE stormy day Dorothy stood by the 
window watching the wild waves toss in 
the bay, and the black clouds seud across 

the sky. Tiring at last she climbed up on her 
mother’s lap and said: “Tell me again, mamsie, 
about the little sea children, who were lost in 
a storm like this.’ 

Mother looked out at the water, where the 
whitecaps tossed and the waves were green, 
as she began the story: 


“Twas a hundred years ago or so 
That under the dark sea waves, 
Adown where the tangled seaweeds grow, 
There lived in the caverns and caves ; 
The king and queen and the mermen green, 
Who ride on the wild storm waves; ? 


And, if the climber . 


And there was the merman prince, Wave Blue, 
A dear little, queer little boy, 
And beautiful Princess Sea Star, too, 
The Watery Kingdom’s joy. 
Half fish and half child, they gambolled wild 
With many an odd sea toy. 
Each day when the sun was shining bright 
_ And all of the sea was blue, 
They saddled their horses for a flight 
O’er roads that were ever new. 
And their guards kept near, 
They were sword-fish queer, 
Surrounding them two by two; 
When, sleepy and tired, as children are 
Who gambol and frolic and play, 
The waves gently rocked the sweet. Sea Star; 
She slumbered till dawning of day. 


' And the prince, Wave Blue, was a-sleeping, too, 


And dreaming he rode away; 
He dreamed that he rode, oh, far, so far, 
Alone on his sea-horse ‘Dart,’ 
' And followed the path of one clear star 
Till reaching a fisher mart; 
There he saw earth boys 
With their queer earth toys, 
And a longing filled his heart. 
Next morn when he woke, he said, ‘Sea Star, 
Let’s swing and just rest to-day.’ 
He told how he’d ridden far—so far, 
Had seen all the boys at play. 
And to-night I’ll take the same ride awake. 
‘TI too,’ said the brave Sea Star. 
‘Wherever you go, dear prince, I go!’ 
So, wearing their crowns of pearl, 
They stole away when the moon hung low, 
And saddled the sea-horse ‘Whirl,’ 
And the sea-horse ‘Dart.’ Toward a fisher mart 
They followed a star’s pale glow. 
But stars are so many, so mingled their light, 
Nor which was the star of his dream 
Could Prince Wave Blue tell; and sad their plight 
As, following each light beam, 
They went wandering far! to the tired Sea Star, 
Such leagues and leagues it did seem. 
The night grew dark and the winds whirled by, 
The horses went dashing away; 
The stars were all lost in the wild black sky, 
And dawn came so cold and gray, 
But the Prince Wave Blue, and the princess too 
Were lost, and are lost to-day. 
’Twas a hundred years ago or more, 
The king and his hoary wave crew, 
Began in their search on every shore 
For the little lost prince, Wave Blue. 
They have hunted far 
For the lost Sea Star, 
The princess they loved so true.” 


“But, mamsie,’” the little listener cried, 
“yerhaps they are not far away. Ill watch on 
the shore for that dear sea girl. I am sure she 
would join my play.” 


VII, The Little Gray Dwarf. 


“A story. before bedtime, father, please,” 
said Dorothy Dot, as she climbed upon her 
father’s knee. “Maybe about witches,’’ she 
added. 

Father shook his head, saying, “Not so, 
Curly Locks, this story is about bears.’ 

“Oh!’? exclaimed Dot, with wide eyes. 

“ “Once upon a time,” father began, “in a 
dark, deep forest, there lived the little Gray 
Dwarf. He wore a gray suit, and he had such 
kindly gray eyes. Indeed, so tender and loving’ 
was he that, if any of his neighbors were in 
trouble, he would try his very best to help 
them. 

“His neighbors were the bears and other 
animals of the wood, but at last a cruel neigh- 
bor appeared. It was the Giant Crushal, who 
built him a castle on the hillside. ; 

“The bears said that they would have to 
move a million miles away, else they would 
surely be caught in the traps which the cruel 
giant put about in the wood. 

“This troubled the little Gray Dwarf, and 
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early each morning, while the giant.still slept, 
he would slip out, and with a stout stick he 
spring the cruel traps. When the 
giant came striding down and found the traps 
harmless, he was very angry. 

“Then the giant made a trap which the 
Gray Dwarf could not spring. But the little 
Gray Dwarf sat near by, on a fallen log, and 
told all of the bears just where it was hidden. 

“So eager was he to save his furry friends 
that he forgot all about the Giant Crushal, 
until he heard a heavy crunching step. It was 
too late to hide. ‘Ha!’ cried the giant, ‘it 
is you who have sprung my traps!’ 

“Tn his anger he had forgotten the very strong 
trap. Snap it went,and the cruel giant was 
held fast. ‘Help me!’ he cried. But the little 
Gray Dwarf shook his head sadly as he went 
away. 

“He was even sorry for the cruel giant, but 
he was not strong enough to help him. Good 
night, Curly Locks.” 


You can do nothing effectually without en- 
thusiasm. Guizor. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE FIRST INSTRUCTION BOOK ON 
SINGING. 
BY GEORGE B, GRIFFITH. 


-Y HE first practical instruction book on 
singing that was published in New 
England seems to have been compiled 

by the Rev. John Tufts, pastor of the Seeond 

Church in Newbury, Mass. He was educated 

at Harvard College, and was ordained pastor 

of the above church in 1714. 

According to Hood, Tufts prepared and pub- 
lished, about 1712, a book entitled “A Very 
Plain and Easy Instruction to the Art of Sing- 
ing Psalm Tunes, with the Cantos or Trebles 
of twenty-eight Psalm tunes; contrived in 
such a manner as that the Learner may attain 
the Skill of singing them with the greatest ease 
and speed imaginable.” 

In 1755 Thomas Bailey republished, at 
Newburyport, Mass., a portion of William 
Tansur’s collection, entitled “A Complete 
Melody in Three Parts,’’ which seems to have 
met with a great sale. 

Another publisher of music in Newburyport, 
and an active compiler at this time, was Daniel 
Bailey. He published, in 1764, “A New and 
Complete. Introduction to the Grounds and 
Rules of Music,” in two books. 

Bailey’s book seems to have been successful 
In 1760 Bailey published a new collection 
which he called “The American Harmony.’ 
There is nothing American about the book 
but the getting up of it. The collection con- 
sists of two volumes. The first is W. Tansur’s 
“Royal Melody Complete”; and the second, 
published in 1771, is a ‘Williams’ Universal 
Psalmody.”’ Bailey, encouraged by the success 
of his publications, was wide awake in studying 
the wants of his customers. 

The place of publication of the musical works 
of the Baileys was in the store at the head of 
Summer Street, Newburyport, now or recently 
occupied by a Mr. Hunt as a provision store. 
Some of the older citizens of that place, those 
who were interested in the dancing parties 
of seventy years ago, it is said, readily call to 
mind Mr. Nathaniel Bailey,—“ Uncle Nat” 
as he was familiarly known,—who supplied the 
music with his violin, at what would be termed 
at this day a surprising low figure, about 50 
cents a night. “Uncle Nat” also belonging 
to the family of the musie publishers. 
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Ir came, sure oie And what was it? 
Why, the annual gift of maple sugar from a 
young friend, who never forgets the editor. 
Each cake is precious. No such sugar can be 
bought at the usual trading-places. Hearty 
thanks to the donor. 

By these tokens we know that spring has 
come. The Editor opens his sanctum windows, 
and leans out to see better the early flowers. 
How welcome is the honest green grass, once 
again garmenting the earth in modest beauty! 
How delightful the fragrance of bush and bough! 

We are often asked, What season do you like 
best? It is hard to answer. Hach season has 
its charm. But spring is certain to please all, 
young and old, for various good reasons. It 
brings in new, fresh scenes. It unlocks the si- 
lence of the streams. It throws open the wind- 
ing path of the woods. Song and bloom pre- 
vail, and stern New England takes on a gentler, 
more attractive aspect. 

Yet in these very facts lie sources of distrac- 
tion. We want to play, to drop the regular rou- 
tine, to accept nature’s friendly invitations. 
Therefore, it is harder to study, to work, to 
keep moving forward in the radiant days of 
spring. All the more need, then, of will power 
and conviction. We will stand by our teacher 
and not be absent. We will think of the good 
vacation times, not far off, and pull at the oar 
until then. 


_ Sound policy is never at variance with sub- 
stantial justice. Dr. Parr. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Answers to these questions are invited from 
any and all sources, and should be in the Editor’s 
hands not later than three weeks from the date of 
the publication of the questions. The names of the 
successful competitors will be announced at the end 
of the year, when three prizes will be awarded. To 
the first on the list a fine heliotype reproduction of 
Joshua Reynolds’ “ Angels’ Heads,” size 22 x 28 
inches; second prize, J. F. Millet’s “The An- 
gelus,” heliotype, 22 x 28; third prize, “ Ma- 
donna and Child,” by Gabriel Max, heliotupe, 
22228. This department will be a monthly feat- 
ure of the present volume. 


50. When, where, and by whom was the first 
kindergarten established? 

51. What is the origin of the present use 
of the word “cabal”? 

52. Who was “Poor Richard’’? 

53. From what poem is the quotation, 
cups that cheer, but not inebriate”’? 

54. Tell the story of Molly Pitcher. 

55. Under what flag did the first steamship 
cross the Atlantic? 

56. Which Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, not living, is famous 
for his wise interpretation of the Constitution? 
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43. The “Great Mogul” was Akbar, emperor 
of India, 1554-1605. He was the greatest of 
the Mogul rulers, hence the name of Akbar 
meaning greatest, very great, was given to 
him. His name was Jelal-ed-Deen. 

44, The Miracle Plays were suppressed in 
Germany in 1779. The villagers of Oberam- 
mergau, however, were allowed to continue 


giving the “Passion Play’ once in ten years, 
as it was the fulfilment of a vow made by them 


> in 1633. 


45. Euclid, the famous mathematician. 

46. Sir Benjamin West. 

47. In the time of William the Conqueror it 
was a criminal offence to cut timber in the 
forests. Only such could be gathered as the 
wind had blown down, hence a strong wind 
causing a large amount of wood to fall was 
good luck for the peasants. 

48. Constantine the Great issued an edict 
in 321, proclaiming Sunday a legal day of rest. 
This edict was later adopted by all nations. 

49. In April 22, 1864, this motto first appeared 
on a two-cent piece. In March 3, 1865, the Di- 
rector of the Mint was authorized to place it 
upon all the gold and silver coins of the United 
States. 


Tum green grass is bowing, 
The morning wind is in it; 
Tis a tune worth the knowing, 
Though it change every minute; 
Tis a tune of spring; 
Every year plays it over. 

R. W. Emerson. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 6, 13, 5, and 16 is one of the four quarters of 
the globe. 

My 1, 15, 4, and 3 is a testament. 

My 11, 12, and 7 is a distilled spirit. 

My 14, 8, 9, and 16 is an article of furniture, 

My 6, 5, and 7 is a design or intention. 

My 10, 16, 11, 2, and 13 is a beautiful city. 

My whole is the name of a ruler. 8.8; 


CHARADE. 


My jirst is a pleasant and soothing sound; 

My neat, of small value and often round; 

My third oft with aches and pains will abound, 

My whole, large and ours, will suit to the ground. 
P Resréca Stuart, 


ROMAN LETTERS. 


I am on the head. Add 150 and I am trans- | 


parent. 

I am part of a circle. - Add 1,000 and I am what 
armies do, 

I am part of the verb to be. Add 150 and I am 
a shell fish. 


I am to consume food, Add 1,000 and I am a 


‘kind of food. 


I am a kind of monkey. Add 100 and IT am an 
article of dress. 

I am to chop with an axe. 
to grind with the teeth. 

I am metal from the mine. 
the middle of an apple. 

I am part of a house. 
part. 

I am part of a chain. 
used in writing. 


Ada 100 and I am 


Add 100 and I am 


Add 50 and I am to de- 


Take away 50 and I am 
U.P. . 


CHARADE. 


My first is to do wrong. 

My second is a preposition. 

My third is a color. 

My fourth is a part of the human body, 

My whole is a bird. M. A. G. 


RIDDLE, 


My whole is in cottage and palace and hall, 

And is constantly used by the great and the 
small. 

Beheaded it is still attached to a head. 


Z 


And of various colors, black, brown, white, or 
red: 
Behead it again, and all heads would lie low 
If deprived of its aid, as you probably know. 
SELECTED. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 


Eniema XVI.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
CuARADE.—Burgomaster. 


Many Rrvers.—1. Po (Poe). 2. Seine. 3. 


Weaver. 4. Troy. 5. St. John. 6. Red. 7. 
Otter. : 
Worp SquarRE. —CRAB 
ROSE 
AB TA 
BEAR 


Cross Worp Eniama.—Lawn Tennis. 

Rippiys.—Three ducks. Facetiously. Abste- 
miously, 3 
’ Webb G. Smith, Dedham, Mass., is the first to 
send in answers to the puzzles in No. 16. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 
BY DMILY C. COBB. 


Tt has been suggested to the Editor that the 
old rhyming way of learning the Presidents’ 
names, and their succession, was a good one. 
This has been repeated in the following lines. 


First on the list, the peerless one, 

The great and good George Washingtots 
Then Adams from the old Bay State, — 
Steady and staunch, a man of weight. 
Next Jefferson, with ready pen, 
Statesman and Southern gentleman, 
Then the two James’s, as we all know, 
James Madison and James Munroe. 
Now comes John Adams with the Q, 
Then Jackson, soldier and fighter, too; 
Martin Van Buren; then Harrison, 
Who at Tippecanoe the victory won. 
John Tyler comes next, then James K, Polk 
And Zachary Taylor, both Southern folk. 
Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, 

And James Buchanan follow next. 

Then Abraham Lincoln, martyred saint,— 
A country mourned o’er his sad fate. 
Johnson succeeded to his place, 

And filled’ it with but meagre grace. 
And then the nation’s hero came, 
Ulysses Grant, of warlike fame. 

Next on the list is Rutherford Hayes. 
Foul murder shortened Garfield’s days, 
And Chester Arthur filled his chair, 
With honor, and with “savoir faire.’’ 
Then Grover Cleveland followed him; 
And after, Benjamin Harrison; 
Cleveland then served his second term. 
McKinley killed by an assassin’s hand, 
A wave of grief swept o’er the land. 
Then in that time of doubt and dread 
Came Theodore Roosevelt to the head; 
Bravely and well he played his part, 
And conquered our great country’s heart. 
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Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprtor, 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district must send twenty 
cents additional for postage. All members of Sun- 
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